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sively spreads until the skin and adjoining muscle tissue become
involved. The animal becomes emaciated and usually dies within a
week. On intravenous inoculation, necrotic abscesses are formed
throughout the body; the animal becomes emaciated and dies within
a week or is destroyed before that time. Mice are susceptible, and
the same type of lesion is produced. Guinea pigs are somewhat
resistant. Abscesses form subsequent to subcutaneous inocula-
tion, and necrosis of skin occurs. The contents of the abscesses dis-
charge and the lesions heal, but in some cases the infection spreads
and the animal dies. McCullough has reported that guinea pigs
placed on a Vitamin C deficient ration until they were extremely
scorbutic were more susceptible to Spherophorus necrophorus in-
fection and that Vitamin C therapy produced prompt recovery in
infected scorbutic guinea pigs.
Immunity. Agglutinating antibodies are produced in animals
suffering with an infection produced by this organism. To what
extent these antibodies protect the animal against more serious and
fatal infection is not known. The presence of agglutinating anti-
bodies in the serum of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine has been
reported by Feldman, Hester, and Wherry; however, they found
that the serum of cattle having hepatic abscesses did not show an
appreciable increase in agglutinin.
Artificial immunizing agents have not been produced for this
infection. Beveridge found that rabbits were not protected from
experimental infection by two doses of formalinized culture in-
jected subcutaneously. This, according to him, is not surprising
since the main lesion of the disease, necrosis, is produced by endo-
toxins of the organism. Scrivner and Lee found that the injection
of bacterins into the rabbit delayed the formation of typical lesions
following the inoculation with live cultures.
Diagnosis. The presence of this organism in necrotic tissue is
substantial evidence of infection; however, since it occurs so fre-
quently as a secondary invader, the primary cause should always
be sought. Rabbit inoculation is sometimes essential for definite
diagnosis. The presence of agglutinins in the blood serum of
animals is not considered significant enough for the diagnosis of
the presence of internal lesions produced by Spherophorus necro-
phorus.
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